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BOYCOTTING — INJUNCTION — STRIKES. 


BOOKS AND PAPERS. 
SOCIETIES. 
COMMUNICATION. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, ENTRANCE TO THE SAME 


FESTIVAL HALL AND THE CASCADES: LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPO- 
SITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE BELGIAN AND BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS: -LOUISI- 
ANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

EXAMPLES OF AUSTRIAN IRONWORK. 

COLLEGE GATEWAYS, OXFORD, ENG. 

GATEWAY TO ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. ENG. 

GENDARMERIE BARRACK, ARCUEIL, SEINE, FRANCE. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.] 
THE PENN MUTUAL BUILDING, MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


NO. 35 EMSER ALLEE, DRESDEN-BLASEWITZ, PRUSSIA. 
SKETCH DESIGNS FOR UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 
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Firm on the Knob. 


to the users of Sargent’s Easy Spring Locks. ‘‘ Our Little Red Book” de- 
scribes fully this Easy Spring. A copy will be sent upon request. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, New Haven, Conn., and New York. 
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This cut represents the latch bolt as it would 





be when the knob is turned to open the door. 
Notice that the knob action pulls the bolt in 
by moving the whole carriage straight back. 
Notice also how the spiral spring is fully ex- Ie 


tended, showing how much more power that 


one spring has when operated by the knob; 





this is how we get the ‘‘ Firm on the Knob 
with so few parts, which, together with our 


Easy Latch Bolt, is giving so much satisfaction 
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CLUSTER REFLECTORS 


in great variety of sizes and shapes for light- 
ing stores, store windows, schools, offices, 
hospitals, banks, libraries, etc. Made well. 
Reflect well. Last well. 


1, P. FRINK, 551 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 
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OF CONSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE ARI 





YVVAITTIER MACHINE CO. | 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT | 
ELEVATORS. | 
53 STATE STREET Boston. | 


BOgsS : 


“Door and Window Grilles.” 


104 Plates : 10 x 1419’. 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, $6.40. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 





ARCHITECTURAL» INSTRUCTION. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
= OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 





as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De | 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
‘these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third vear 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply t« 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. | 


Fs OOMTS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880, 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 
Main Office: 828 Land Title Bldg., Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
Boston. New York. Baltimore. Washington. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
H[4* VARD UNLVLRSI/T'Y. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOI 


offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land 
scape Architecture, etc. Students admitted by 
2xamination aud by transfer from other Schou); 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitte 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean.‘ 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


O HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, | 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics 


ruition free. For information address 





ITHACA, N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 


the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK, 


| 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1904. = PRICE, {recoragno"** Ma fo “T* 


ZLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We aolicit correspondence with those wishing tc 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include ali branches 
connected with the work. To such parties ve wil! 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 
The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY. 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 





President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio | 


New York Office, 160 Fifth Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


U7 NIVERSITY OF PENNSYTL 


VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree B.S. in Arch.) 


(Architectural engineering may be taken in lieu of 
advanced design, etc.) 

GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M. S. in Arch.) 
(Allowing specialization in design or in architectural 
engineering, etc.) 

SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Certificate. 

} (For qualified draughtsmen; affording option in archi- 
tectura! engineering.) 


COMBINED COURSES nw Arts AND ARCHITECTURE 
by which A.B. and B. S. in Arch. may be taken in six 
years 

COLLEGE GRADUATES granted advanced standing. 

SUMMER COURSES in elementary and general subj cts 
through which advanced standing in the Four Year 


Course may be secured. 


| 
WE SOCIETY OF BEA UX-ARTS | F or fullinformation address: DR. J. H. PENNIMAN, 


ARCHITECTS 
has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to dranghtsmen and students of any city mod- 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob- 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, etc. 

For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 88d St., New York City. 
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EDWARD 
45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WIND AND WEATHER 


exposed wood work, and necessitate varnish 


made from carefully selected materials to resist their action. The 
utmost durability is obtained by using 


Spar Coating 


Write for Catalogue 


S MITH & CO os ae nee and 


ean, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
lelphia, Pa. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
YVASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
DEF ARTMENT of ARCHITECTURE 


Oftere a professional four-year course in Archi- 
tecture. Admission by examination or by certifi- 
| cate or diploma from other schools and colleges 

Draughtsmen are admitted as special students. 


THE ROBERT C. FISHER 
COMPANY 
Successors to Fisher & Bird 

VARBLE and GRANITE WORKS 


139th-rg0th Sts.:—Locust Avenue and Fast River 


59 MARKET ST., CHICAGO | Established 18530. New York 
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FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U. S$. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers, 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO.. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have 
had opportunity to judge because of our 
frequent reference to it and our occasional 
republication of designs that are published in 
it, is the most complete and most interest 
ing of the French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 








THE ERECTION OF ‘‘CLASSIK” 
CEILINGS. 
Architectsand builders will appreciate 


the ease and rapidity with which Classik Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 





Metal Ceilings can be erected from the . : . 
———— * pes Each weekly issue contains, besides th: 


illustrations included in the text, two full 
page plates, which by themselves are worth 
double the amount of the annual subscrip 
tion. 


Price of Back Annual Volumes, 
40 Francs. 


complete working drawings furnished. 


Classik Ceilings are made in classified 
designs for any kind of structure and are 
applicable to plaster or wood. Interested 
builders should ask for ceiling catalogue 


5G It’s free. 
— 


THE BERGER MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OBTIO. 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 

















133-185... _ 
Centre Street, 
New York. 


Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 
Estasuisnep 1853. 
Send for Catalogue. 





NEW YORK, PROVIDENCR 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-four consecutive years 1s a recorc 


of which we are proud. We must have done 


our work right, or we would not be here to-day. 


Anything could come out in ninety-four years 


N. & G. TAYLOR Co. 
Established 1810 


PHILADELPHIA. 


‘Rurus THe Roorer” is a breezy booklet, in which the roof question is threshed out in 
a new vein. It will be sent to anyone on receipt of ten cents in stamps, aad is worth more 


than that simply as entertaining reading. 





ESTABLISHED NEARLY 40 YEARS 
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ARCHITECT 


AND. 
Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C 


PRICE, FOURPENCE 


The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRAC'1 
REPORTER” has been established nearly 4c 
years; has a large and influential circulation ; 
has been proved to be the best medium for ad 
vertising to Architects, Builders and Contrac 
tors; has the finest illustrations, and has been 
especially noted for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English jd. stamps and we will 
mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six weeks’ 
issues. 


On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 12 
months, 








J, W. TAYLOR'S pHoToaRAPH SERIES 
OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











BUTCHER’S| 


J 
Boston Polish 
is the best finish made for FLOORS, luterior | 
. Woodwork and Furniture 
ut wax. Jlerfectly transparent, pre- 
rae A oa serving the natural color ant 
Pheauty of the wcod. Witlou 


Not brittle; will neither scratch 
nor deface, like shellac or varnish. 

doubt the most economical and satisfactory Po isit 

| known for HARDWoop FLooRs. 






Is not soft and sticky, like bees- 





For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and 
House Furnishings 


| Send for our FREE BOOKLET, telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 


| THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Avenue, 
| Boston, Mass. 


Our No. 3 Reviver 


Mention The American Arohitect and Building News. 


is a superior finish for 
kitchen and piazza floors 








Cathedral of 
St. Fobn the Divine. 
*k > 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


nA 
_ 





Illustrations of the competitive designs for 
the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now 
building on Bloomingdale Heights, New York 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 
inches, printed on plate-paper. 


PRICE, $2.50 PER SET. 
American Architect Company, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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PITTSBURCH NEW YORK BOSTON CHURCH CROSSES, 


FINIALS, Etc., Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 


T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, ; 
18 FLETCHER StT., NEw YORK. 


«~, Students’ Edition | 


or tHe “Georgian Period” l 


PHILADELPHIA CHICACO BALTIMORE 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Pye wtp = Residences and other buildings can 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. Let us give you estimates. 
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“Topical Archilecture 


@_ People—both architects and publishers—smiled incred- 
ulously, some years ago, at our belief that we could find 
such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable. 


@ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archi 
tecture,’ instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, entered 
on its fifth year of publication with the issue for November, 


1903. 


@ The periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication. 


@ Isn't it your practice to sort out, classify and file away 
in drawers, cases, boxes or portfolios the photographs and 
other architectural illustrations that you may acquire? If 
so, why not add to these collections the already classified 
illustrations that are published in “ Topical Architecture” 
by accepting one of the following: — 

$3.00 One year’s subscription —Nov. ’03-Oct. ’04. 

5.00 Two years’ subscription —Nov. ’02-Oct, ’04. 


10,00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 


( Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 and either 


‘Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ or ‘Door 
and Window Grilles,’’ in portfolio. 


15.00 


Complete from beginning to Nov, ’04 and both 
25.00 | talan Renaissance Doorways”’ and ‘‘Door and 
Window Grilles,’’ bound in cloth. 


NoTE :—“ Italian Renaissance Doorways’’ 20d “ Door and Window Grilles”’ are the 
first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 
conform with the monthly issues of “ Topical Architecture” itself, but no plate contained 
in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be 
had only in book form. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


238 Tremont Street, Bosten 
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Wiirarp L, CANDEE.. vegrg Gro. T. Maxson, Geni Supt. THE QKONITE CO., Lrtp., 


H. DuRANT CHERVER W. H. Hoperys, Sec’y. 


STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS- 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


253 BrRoapway, NEw YORK. 
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DIXON’S mee” ARTISTS’ PENCILS 







The highest possible quality of materials. All useful degrees of hardness 
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» WATER... 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR (¥ 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger,as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 

35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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“© -METAL LATHINGS ETC: © - 


“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 








Bl] RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 


Price, $1.28. 








James A. Miller & Bro. 
133 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 
Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 


Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing 

















| 
Send 16 cents in stamps for samples | M 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. O 


Established 1844 


Peerless 


NEW COLORS 


Moss Green, Royal Purple, French Gray, 


Pompeian Buff, Colonial Drab 


They are the original colors manufactured, and 


are the brightest and most durable 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 





QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGU! 


KIMBALL BROS. €O., 1014 9th &t. 
Council Bluffs, lows 





St., Cleveland, O 
New York (Office, 120 Cedar St 


ALGONQU RED PAI 


ALGONQUIN RED SLATE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS, 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
| Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, alee special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD @& BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Breadway - SS - New York City. 














Steel Concrete 


Kuhne’'s Sheet Metal Structural Element for 
Fire-Proof Construction. Floors, Stairs, Par- 
titions, Furrings ,Outside Walls, Roofs, Side- 
walks, Trunk Sewers, Tanks, etc. 
TRUSS METAL LATH COMPANY, Mfrs. 
15-25 Whitehall St., New York 
| 
| 


| RICHARD CROMWELL, Jr., Pres. JNO. J. DUFFY, Gen’! Mgr, 
CHAS. H. CROMWELL, Vice-President 


‘The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds and Lumber 


Lafayette Ave. and P.B. & W.R.R. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Connections 





rtar Colors 


Black, Red, Brown, Buff 


KIMBALL ELEVATOR C€O.,141 Vincent 
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SAID AN ENGINEER | 
Yes, they did yt know about val at the time the p lar at was pu , but they do now. 
I am replacing all valves with the genuir : dankine Bros.’ 
BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN SAID 
Es Xf erience keeps a dear school. Remember this: they that will not be counseled cannot 
h , 
Start your plant with Jenkins Bros. Valves 41d avo d trouble. 
TENKINS BROS., New Y I . . ADELPHIA, ¢ AGO, Lon 
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Hensn SASH 
SAMSO SPorTr CORD 


We make the best—the Most economical. 


SAMSON CORDACE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 











WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 


ASPHALT 


265 Broapway 





FLOORS, 
ROOFS, 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars. etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 


| For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


New Yor«. 
Metal Tiling for Walls xCeil 


ENAMETILE 


__ Substitute for Ceramic Tile _ 
NEW YORKMETALCETLINGE 
tor all classes of Buildings 
STEEL CEILINGS 


_ Send for Catalogue and prices. 




















CORRECT TIME 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 

Self-Winding Tower Clocks. 
stopping by storms. 

Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 


No heavy weights. No 


Write for Catalog 








*CONSERVO” 
WoondD PRESERVATIVE 
For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sele Manufacturer, BOSTON 


‘< THe AMERICAN VIGNOLA" 


THe Five ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
eY 
Witutam R. Ware 


| Professor of Architecture, Columbia Celvesstig 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $8.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


ORNAMENTAL 
IRON CASTINGS 





United States Foundry 





and Sales Company 


SOUTH NORWALK CONNECTICUT 

















Staircase, American Geographical Society Building 








RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD 





FINE BANK WORK 


Our new Folio of Bank Views 
—No. 567 is ready for distribu- 
tion. It contains 40 typical 
illustrations of fine bank work 
and Complete Equipments for 
Banks in Marble, Steel and 
Bronze. 


Copies on application 


ye Me 


Art Metal Construction Co. 


71 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 





Y. | 


om Island City, N. 
4 y | 


Borden and Review Aves. 
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As laid by us in The Reid Memorial Library, 


Passaic, N. J. 


INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


Noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, 


sanitary, durable A perfect floor 


for offices, banking-rooms, court-rooms, 
school-rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 
cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, vesti- 


bules, halls, church aisles, piazzas, 


Laid directly on wood, stone, concrete 


or iron. Call or write. 


Beware of Infringers. Patented. Manufactured 
solely by 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York... . « 91-3 Chambers St 
Philadelphia . . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Chicago ¥ 150 Lake &t, 
&.Leals ....... . S11 No. 84 St. 
San Francisco . + 605-7 Mission St, 
Lendon, Eng. .. Arthur L. Gibson & Co., 
19 to 21 Tower St., Upper St. 
Martin's Lane, W. C. 
Baltimore . . . . . . 41 South Liberty St. 
Boston - . . . 232 Summer St. 
Indiamapolis, lad. . 229 South Meridian St. 

















General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 


Yale & Towne < 


KOLL’S 


ist 


Western Factory, Henry Sanders 
Co... 77-85 Wee . Chieago, I] 


‘TARESTROLEA 








2 Franklin Ave., Tenafly, N. J 


BEST FOR 
ALL WALLS 


grades, 


URLAPS 


pom . > “me ’ oT 
THE YALE LOCKS, Builders Zola Say ee a 1 f 
; YF ca “> \ Staved Columns Artistic in colorand finish. Easily put or 
a . , , M au C—\ are particularly well adapted fo plain, c »d or decorate -repar N 
Hardware and Art Metal W ork* yl L 's Ps jot pote say Nate in ail eee plain, colored ordecorated. Prepared Canvases and Muslin. 
1 I | x PAT ENT } > | from 5in. to 42in, diameter and Send for TAPESTROLEA booklet and sample 
ere produce wer 1e Fe i + / proportionate lengths. _ 
are produc d y the /~ HARTMANN BROS, MFG. CO. RICHTER MFG. CO. 
ae A / Mt. Vernon, N. ¥.,U. 8. A, 
bad N. Y. Office, 1123 Broadway 














Mfg. Company. —— 





New York City. 


**“ Artist and Artisan is the title of an attractive AR 
Brochure dealing with the origin of the Hardware 

f Ornament (Art Metal Work) and its present de 
velopment and uses. It will be sent on request 








HECLA IRON WORKS 


N. tithand Berry Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
WORK 
Stairs, Elevator Fronts, ete. 


HITECTURAL METAL 


*HECLA FIREPROOFING” 


Metal with fireproof material for 
Windows, Doors, Stair Treads, etc. 


combines 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 











E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Ooclorist and Draughtemean. | 
68 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 





New Yorx Orr. 


Safety .,,,, 


clients. 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO. 
FINE HARDWARE 


Hardware Store 


Mason. For STAIRS, WOOD, IRON, MARBLE 4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 
or CEMENT, new or old 


dreds of thousands in use | 


| Treads 4m, Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston | 




















Over thirty years ofthe most exact- 
ing experience is compressed into 
their design and workmanship. 


General Offices and Works, 


TEN THOUSAND 


STURTEVANT 
ENGINES 


Are in Use Throughout the World 
Sizes Ranging from 2 to 400 H. P. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Hyde Park, Mass. 


New Yorh Chicago 


Philadelphia London 353 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


298 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN Pan-anp-INk aND WatTsr-Coror, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass 


ERSPECTIVES 


DRAWN AND RENDERED IN 
WATER COLOR, PEN -AND - INK 








Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, §$ 3.50 | 
{Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. } 


per year in advance 16.00 | 


International Edition, 
- - quarteiiy - 18.00 


| 
} 
ALSO PUBLISHERS OF | 


Topical Architecture 


Monthly) 


Subscription $3 per year | 


a@° Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 


New York City: 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St 


Agents at Large: — 
F. P. Spokesfield, 238 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 
sais,”’ 15 cents per line [8 words tothe line], each 
insertion. SO cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 





last next issue for the following 


advertisements 
uzo & Alton Railway 
Cude F. E. 
Charles J. Jager Co 

Ke bey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Roebuck & Co. 
Thorn Co., J 


see or 


sears, 
s 
See the first issue of the month for the follow- 
ing advertisements: 


Atlas Portlan 


i Cement Co 


Folsom Snow Guard Co 
Nelson, C.T. & ¢ 

New Jersey Zinc Co 
Pitt Wm. R, 





ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Etc. 


\ PARTNERSHIP for the practice of architect 
i é is ri formed between Wm. C. Brock 
‘ Hartferd, Coz and H. Hilliard Smith. | 
Offices in the Conn. Mutual Building, 36 Pear! St., 


nn 
CRAM 
fa R« ? 





Ha rd, 
NI ESSRS GOODHUE & FERGUSON, 
4 Archite mn, have removed to their new 
flices, Beacon St 
NI ESSRS. WALES & HOLT, Architects, Boston, 
4 have removed to new offices at 15 Beacon St., 
Boston 
WANTED. 

post ION.—Reliable man with long experience 

in general construction, specifications and su 
perintendence, mostly on heavy work, wishes re 
sponsible and permanent position with architects 
New England or New York preferred Address 
Roxbury,’ care American Architect tf 





WANTED. 
PARTNERSHIP OR MANAGER'S POSITION, — 


A well-known archi ect, \F. A. I. A.), with an 
established business and reputation desires an as 
sociate partnerchip or position as general manager 
with a firm of reputab'e architects of New York 


City. The architect desiring such an alliarce has 
had a wide and varied experience in all classes of 
work, is a competent constructor and fully able to 
undertake the erection of the largest and most com- 
plicated structures, or the entire managing of a 
large business He believes that his practical 
knowledge and sound business experience would 
be of inestimable value, especially to a firm of 
young practitioners Excellent reasons can be 
given for desiring such an alliance and the highest 
references furnished as to training, ability, business 


qualifications and social standing. All communica 
tions will be treated as strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress “ Experientia,” care of this office. 1496 





WANTED. 
POSITION OR PARTNERSHIP.— Architect and 
Decorative Designer of wide practical experi- 
ence wants positton or partnership. Modest salary 
th interest in commissions preferred. Address 
“B.A.,” this office t.f. 


AND WASH. PRICES REASONABLE 
GEORGE A. NEWMAN 
806 Provident Building Philadelphia, Pa 





rehitectural Drawings Rendered 
IN PEN-AND-INK 


E. P. MORRILL 


Room 503, 238 Tremont St., Boston | 


Ten years’ experience with ** The American Architect ” 





NEW ENGLAND TANK 
_ AND TOWER CO. 


Water Tanks, Steel Tank Towers, 
Pumps, Engines, Windmills, Etc. 
Contractors for Village, Farm and Suburban 
Water Supply Systems. 


8 OLIVER STREET 


BOSTON | 





THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS | 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, 











Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
BRANCHES 


110 Fifth Ave., New York 
soylston St.. Boston 
1128 Walnut St.,Philade)phia 


911 Loenst St., St. Louis | 
Flood Kidg.,San Francisco 
135 Adams St., Chicago | 


878 





JNO. Wil 


BRONZE 


BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


LLIAMS 


WROUCHT 
IRON 








IVIINERAL WOOL <0 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 











WANTED. 

K MPLOUOY MENT.—College graduate, eleven years’ 

4 experience — mostly detailiog designing steel 
and iron work for buildings — accurate, capable of 
taking charge of work and check; wants position; 
go anywhere; moderate salary; wil! mail samples of 
work. Address “Designer,” care American Archi- 
tect, Boston, Mass. 1496 





WANTED. 
POSITION. — Special course at Massachusetts In 
of Technology. Two years’ office experience. 
Address G. WG. G., this office. 1496 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


(Although a large portion of the building 
intelligence is provided by their regular cor- 
respondents, the editors greatly desire to re- 


ceive voluntary information, especially from | 


the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


ANDALUSIA, ALA—Report states that the] 
ontract for erecting an edifice for the Bap 
tist congregation has been awarded to W. 
L. Frazier, at about $20,000 

Attanta, Ga.—The Senate and House 

ive agreed on the appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 for common schools 

A permit has been issued for erecting a 
17-story office building at Peachtree, Hous- 

i Pryor Sts., for the Candler Invest- 
rent Company. Cost estimated at $800,000. 

BaLtriMoreE, Mp.—A_ permit has_ been 
ssued for the rebuilding of the Equitable 
Building, at a cost of $570,000 Jos. E. 
Sperry, architect, and Norcross brothers 
Company, contractors 

It is reported that the Union Baptist 


mngregation has purchased a site on Druid 
Hill Ave., near Lanvale St., for the erection 
f a stone edifice, to cost about $2 

BuRLiIncTON, Vt.—The contract for ex- 
-avating the cellar and constructing the new 
medical college building has been awarded 
to the Champlain Manufacturing Company. 
The structure will be 170x75 feet, three 
tories and a basement, of brick and terra- 


ill be constructed al 


e., 


5,000. 


ong the gen- 


W 


o lemple 


| BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


| (Advance Rumors Continued.) 
‘eral line of the working plans submitted 
by Architect Wilcox. It will be fireproof 
and there will be ample accommodations to 


i 
| meet the growing needs of the medical de- 
|partment. The structure will cost about 
| $100,000. 
| CHARLESTON, S. C.—Report states that 
the preliminary plans prepared by W. M. 
\iken, Building Department, New York 
| City, for a two-story hospital to be erected 
Calhoun St., also for remodeling the 
| present structure, have been a cepted by 
the Medical Society and City Council com- 
mittee; estimated cost, $100,000 

Cuicaco, IL The Chicago Stock Ex- 


change is to have a new home of its own at 
175-177. Jackson Boulevard, between the 
Royal Insurance building and Medinah 


It will have a frontage of 50 feet 
and a depth of 165 feet through to Quincy 
St. The building to be erected will, it 
said, be of an ornate style of architecture, 
and probably will not exceed eight stories 
in height. The entrance will be at the west 
side of the building, with a short stairway 
leading to the main room of the exchange 
on the second floor. 


18 


GALENA, Itt.—Plans have been prepared 
by L. M. Drack, of Rock Island, for a high 
school, to be erected at a cost of $65,000, as 
report states. 

Granp Forks, N. D.—The Supervising 
Architect, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has awarded the contract to con- 
| struct the United States post office here to 
Brothers, of St. Paul, Minn., at 





| Butler 
$112,550. 


Ds 


Hosoxen, N. J.—Kenneth M. Murchison, 
Jr., of 5 West 31st St., New York, is pre- 
paring the architectural plans for the new 
terminal at Hoboken, N, J., for the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Company. The main building will be of 





steel and concrete, two stories high, with a 
| length of 500 feet 


ind a depth of 260 feet. 
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vanized 


tool, allowing graceful and close 
easy working character of the 
favorite with metal workers. 


uniform in gauge and quality. 
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work. 
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American Sheet 
Frick Building, 


For sheet noo ed For 
Cornices | es: ticom Ga. | Gables 
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PITTSBURGH 
Galvanized Sheets 





rades of 











Sheets 


have no equal. They are soft and ductile, give readily to the 


fitting joints and angles. The 
metal has made it a universal 


Every sheet is carefully inspected and is guaranteed strictly 


They never buckle, warp nor 


break. ‘Their utility and worth have won a merited reputa- 


owners. Best for all grades of 
For sale 


first-class For a 


ouses. | 


vest. | Skylights 


request. 


& Tin Plate Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Chere will also be a two-story emigrant sta- 
tion, 200x90 feet in dimensions 

HomESTEAD, Pa.—The Homestead Lodge 
of I. O. O. F. are reported to be considering 
the erection of a building to cost $30,000 

HuTcHINSON, KAN.—The contract to con 
struct the United States post office here has 
been awarded to G. E. Hopper, of Arkansas 
City, Kan., at $44,800. 

Jewett, Ia.—The contract for erecting 
the Jewell Lutheran College is stated to 
have been awarded to O. T. Kleaveland, at 
$16,000. 

Lynn, Mass.—A new seven-story build 
ing is to be erected by A. C. Hemingway at 
the corner of Buffum and Oxford Sts. 

Manitowoc, Wus.—Report states that 
competitive plans are wanted Oct. 1 for 
erecting a court-house, including plumbing, 
heating and lighting; cost not to exceed 
$150,000. C. A. Groffman, secretary Build- 
ing Committee. 

Martoon, Int.—Spencer & Temple, of 
Champaign, are reported to be preparing 
plans for the Methodist Hospital, to be 
built at this place at a cost of $30,000. 

MILLEDGEVILLE, GA.—The appropriation 
for the State sanitarium at this place has 
been raised from $330,000, as appropriated 
by the House, to $350,000. 

Newsurc, O.—It is reported that the con 
tract to erect an addition to the State Hos 
pital for the Insane, in this city, has been 
iwarded to Robert H. Evans, of Zanesville, 
at $53,999. 

New York, N. Y.—Buchman & Fox, IT | 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
cast 50th St., have completed plans for the 
12-story hotel which the J. C. Lyons Build 
ing and Operating Company, 4 East 42d St., 
will erect at the corner of 125th St. and 
Madison Ave. Brick, concrete, steel skele 
ton, fireproof construction ; $300,000 

Clinton & Russell have completed plans 
for a twelve-story and basement brick ex 
tension on William St., near Duane St., for 
the Rhinelander estate. 

Plans have been filed for erecting a five 
story limestone and brick school, at Clarke 
and Broome Sts., at a cost of $270,000. Also 
for a three-story brick and limestone school, 
to be erected at 15th St. and First Ave., a 
a cost of $550,000. C. B. J. Snyder, archi 
tect, Park Ave. and 59th St. 

Plans have been completed by Lynch & 
Orchard, No. 1 West 34th St., for a four 
story school, 100x106 in size, for the Holy 
Name parish, of which the Rev. John J 
Kean, 207 West 96th St., is rector. The 
structure will be erected on the corner of 
Amsterdam Ave. and 97th St. Estimated 
cost, $125,000. 

Neville & Bagge, 217 West 125th St., are 
preparing avmeyy for a new church for St 
Paul’s Roman Catholics, to be erected on 
117th St. between Park and Lexington 
\ve. 

George Keister, 11 West 29th St., is pre 
paring plans for a six-story 25-family flat, 
53x86.11, for James O’Brien and M. Cara 
vatto, of 647 6th Ave., to be erected at No 
515 West 124th St.; estimated cost, $65,000 

The Jones Construction Company, 1 and 
3 Union Sq., has received the general con 


tract for alterations to the Madison Square]000. The building will te four stot 





Masonry in 
Modern Work—= 


A “Prolegomenos”’ on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCcHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 
For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
BOOKS: 


“ Norman Monuments of Palermo.” 


Illustrated with 50 Plates: 13/ x 1714”. 
Price bound, $10.00. Unbound, #9.00. 





American ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Theatre. Robert Maynicke, 298 sth Ave., 
irchitect; H. C. & H. L. Eno, owners. Esti 
mated cost, $60,000 

Ambrosius & Herzog, 332 East 14th St., 
ire making sketches for an up-to-date fir 
roof theatre, to be erected on 115th and 
116th Sts., near Madison Ave., for the Star 
Realty Company, 2 West 117th St Phe 


neighborhood of $250,000 

Harry IT. Howell, 138th St. and 3d Ave., 
is making plans for a five-story brick and 
stone apartment house, 51.934x8q feet, to be 
built at 156th St., near Courtland Av 


Bronx, for Messrs. Noble & Gauss, at 
‘stimated cost of $45,000 
Harry T. Howell has prepared plans { 


two five-story brick and stone apartment 
houses, 42.834x90 and 39x88 feet, to be built 
it the corner of Wendover ind Fult mn 
\ves., Bronx, for the Jerry Altieri Cor 
pany, at a cost of $90,000 7 


Plans have been filed with Building S 
perintendent Hopper for a new two-story 
ind basement church edifice. to be erected 
it No. 290 7th Ave., for the Second Asso 
iate Church of New York, of which Robert 
l. Knipe is president, and whose present 
house of worship is at Nos. 33 and 71 
\ve lhe new edifice is to be 1O feet 


front and 36 feet deep, with a facade 
namental brick, with trimmit 





will be apartments for 46 families. Clit 
& Russell, of 32 Nassau St.. architect 
Plans have been completed by C. B. ] 
Snyder, 500 Park Ave., f 
school building, to be Situatec 
side of 119th St. and the south si 
St., 175 feet west of 7th 








of New York, at an estimated cost of & 


new structure will be three stories in height, 
125x200 feet on the ground, and cost in the 


igs of 

stone. It will cost $30,000. On the 
the present church will be erected 
story elevator apartment house, 52 
front and &7 feet deep, with a facad 
monizing with the church, and havit 
ommodations for 24 families. It is t 
$50,000 The architects for both bui g 
ire Lurner & Kilian 

Charles W. Romeyn, 55 Broadway 
paring plans for a 12-story apartment hous« 
100x125, to be built at Central Park We 
ind 65th St., for Franklin Haines, of 1 
Broadway, at an estimated cost of $750,000 
Uhe Tho mpson-Starrett Company y have | 
general contract 

Plans have been completed for the 12 
story $1,250,000 apartment house, 204.4x90 
feet in size, for Boehm & Coon, of 31 N 
sau St., which will be erected on Cent 
Park West, extending from 73d to 74th St 
Che structure will be of fireproof ptr 
tion, Indiana limestone and light er 
colored brick, with copper roof, and ort 
mental bronze doors and balconies There 
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designs for the great Protestant Episco- 
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Price, $2.50 per set. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
f light bricl rra-cotta and 


150x200 teet 


ht. of t brick. stol1 tk 


1¢e, 


] iat ' to1 
( a limest Cc, 


Contracts have been let by the Board of 
ducation to e P. J. Carlin Construction 
( at $615,000, for erecting the 
he) | ( t rig > 0 1 Manhattan and 
$305,000 for ere g Public School No. 38 
NIAGARA | ee ie 4 The Toronto and 
iagara mpany will let the con 


weeks for the 
tation at Niagara 


e next tew 
’ 1 
} tit) 
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NEW YORK 
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CW wOoy 
ils e new power-house will be a mag 
yuilding, costing about $300,000, 500 
¢, built of white granite Che sub 
e % t n the Davenport road, 
\ t about $100,000 
NORTHAMPTON MASs Dhe contract to 
ere he Hawley Grammar School has been 
warded to John L. Mather, of Northamp 
$57 497 
OMAH Ner.—President Harriman of 
e Unio Pa > has re sidered his de 
cision not to construct a new headquarters 
uilding in O 1a this year and plans are 
eing prepa! for a modern structure 
to cost from $100,000 to $125,000 
It w e located just east of the present 
lding on lower Farnam St. and will be 
eight stories hig! Materials to be used 
re bi ck nd St ne, with teel const! ic 
the | e to be abso itely fireproof 
le gt 1 dimensions’ of the new head 
ters are to be 132 feet back from Far 
m St., with a frontage of 66 feet on that 
t ig fare 
PATERS¢ N. J.—President Joseph W 
Congdo1 f the Pheenix Silk Manufactur 
ng Company, which owns the property on | 
Van | n St. west of the Phoenix Mill} * 
he raceway, formerly occupied by Jo- 
yh Nus ey'’s ‘machin shop, is havin; 
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Original and Sole Constructors of 


Monier Portland Cement Concrete 
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ylans prepared for the erection of a silk 
1 200 feet long and four stories high, of 


] 
111 


lern fireproof mill construction. 


Pekin, Itu.—Valentine Jobst & Son, of 
Peoria, have received the contract for erect- 
ing the United States post office at Pekin 
for $59,310 

PensAcoLa, Fra.—Contract for Equip- 


ment Building No. 45, Navy Yard, Pensa 
‘ola, has been awarded to Moise De Leon, 
so8 English-American Building, Atlanta, 


ia., at $101,900 


lhe contract to erect the Y. M. C. A 
Building has been secured by R. B. Heine, 
f this place, at $24,852 

Peoria, Itt.—Frank B. Hasbrouck, 323 
Ellis St. has received the contract for 


‘recting a building on South Jefferson Ave., 
for the Dime Savings and Trust Company ; 


stimated cost, $100,000 


Fred Meintz is stated to have been 
warded the contract for erecting the Proc 
tor Home on Spring St., for $194,000. The 
structure is to be four stories, 160x160 feet 

Pertu Amboy, N. J.—The Board of Edu- 
‘ation intends erecting two schools at a cost 
f $60,000. J. K. Jensen, architect, Perth 
Amboy 

Pine Biurr, Ark.—It is stated that the 
Ladies’ Hospital and Benevolent Associ- 
ition will erect a hospital to cost $15,000. 

PutNnAM, Conn.—Plans have been pre 
yvared for a new church for the Baptist 
Society. Construction of pink granite, 102x 


72 feet; cost, $30,000; George F. Newton, 


Boston, architect 


Satt Lake City, Uran.—Press report 
states that Senator W. A. Clark is to form 
1 realty company, with R. C. Kerens, 
Thomas Kearns and David Keith, to oper- 
te in this city lhe first project of the 

meern will be the erection of the long- 


talked-of Herald building on the piece of 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
round purchased for that purpose several 
| years ago. The ground is now occupied by 
| the Unique Theatre. The new building 
| will cost something like $100,000. 





og 
;5 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—The plans for the 
| proposed eight-room schoolhouse on Hud- 
son St. in the rear portion of the armory 
| lot, designed by Aaron H. Gould, were ac- 
| cepted by Mayor Chandler, and the erection 
| will begin as soon as the specifications can 
| be prepared and the contract let. 





| STERLING, ILL.—It is stated that the Ger- 
man Lutherans are considering the erection 
of an edifice to cost $20,000. 





VINCENNES, INp.—Gault & Gault have re 
| ceived the contract for erecting the Bick 
jnell School, at $24,000 

Winona, Miss.—The contract for the 

new court-house has been let by the Board 
}of Supervisors of Montgomery County, to 
[. Lewman & Co., of Louisville, Ky., 
$37,920 ‘ 





for 

Worcester, Mass.—Press report states 
that a brick and stone business block is to 
be erected on Main St., by the Thile Music 
Hall Association. Cost, $yv,000.  Archi- 
tect, Geo. H. Clemence, 405 Main St. 








PROPOSALS. 


| Y SSTILATING AND HEATING. 
{At Ames, Ia.] 
Bids will be received until September 7 by the 
| Board of Trustees of the Iowa State Co'lege, at 
Ames, for installing a ventilating and heating ap- 
paratus and plumbing in the Central Building. 
1496 


[[OsPrTAL. ; 
[At Annapolis, Md )} 
Bids are wanted September 15 for erecting a 
hospital at the U. 8. Naval Acadeny; plans and 
specifications will be furnished by depositing $15, 
B10 of which will be refunded on their return. Er- 
nest Flagg, Architect, 35 Wall St.,N. Y City; CHAS. 
H. DARLING, Acting Secretary, Navy Depart 
ment 1497 
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PROPOSALS. 


({ONSTRUCTION. 
[At Ft. Caswell, N. C.] 
Bids will be received until Sept. mber 16 by 
R. H. Williams, Q. M., for constructing, plumbing 
and sod wiring commissary storehouse here. Mi 
GTOREBOUSE. 
[At Norfolk, Va | 
Bids will be received September 10 by Mordccai 
T. Endicott, Ch. Bureau Yards and Docks, Navy 
Jept., Washington, D.C., for Soneerneene a bric 
d steel 50’ x 150 storehouse for torpedo boat out- 
fits, building No 81, at Navy Yard here; plans and 
specifications will be furnished on deposit « = 
Appropriation available, $45, 000. 





GcHoor. 
{At Blairstown, Ia.) 
Bids are wanted September 5 for erecting a six 
room school. H. L. ASSETT, Seoretary. 149% 
GcHOOL. bis 


[At Greenville, Miss.) 
Bids will be received September 10 by W. Yer- 

ger, Mayor, for erecting aschool. Kenneth McDon- 

ald & J. F. Sheblessys, Architects, Louisville, Ky. 


1497 





I [ EATING. 
{At Napoleon, 0 | 
Bids are wanted September 3 for installirg a 
steam-heating plant in the County Infirmary. F. J. 
BECK, County Auditor. 1496 


pABeacks. i 


Bids are wanted September 7 for constructing a 
barrack building and a guard-house, inc'uding 
plumbing, gas-pip ing, nes and ekctric wiring 
at this post. CAF SAM’L HAM, Constructing 
Q. M., 512 Dooly Bldg. +» Salt Lake C ‘ty. 1496 


) Pa STACKS. 

[At New York, WN. Y.} 

Bids will be received September 22 bythe Board 

of Park Commissioners for furni+ hing material and 

erecting library stack work in the N. Y. Public Li- 
bra‘'y. JOHN J. PALLAS, President. 1496 


Treasury eng Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D.C , August 18, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 
o’clock P. M. on the 19th day of September, 1904, and 
then opened, for the installation of a conduit 
and electric wiring system for the U. S. Post- 
office and Court-house, Greeneville, Tenn., in ac 
cordance with drawings and specifications, copies 
of which may be obtained at this office, or at the 
office of the Superintendent of Construction at 
Greeneville, Tenn., at the discretion of the Super- 
vising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Su- 
pervising Architect. 1497 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D.C., August 18, 1904. Seal: d 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 
o’clock P. M., on the 20th day of September, 1904, ard 
then opened, for the construction, including plumb. 
ing, heating, gas piping, conduits and wiring of the 
West Out-building, Bureau of Engraving at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in accordance with the drawings ard 
specification, copies of which may be had at this 
oflice at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1497 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Vena e D. C, August 13, 1904. 
Sealed proposals will be receiv ed at this office until 
8 o’clock P. M., on the 16th day of September, 1904, 
and then opened, for the construction, includip 
plumbing, heating apparatus, electric wiring and 
conduits, of the U. S. Post-oflice at Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, in accordance with drawings and 
specifications, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Postmaster at Marble 
head, Maseachueetts, at the discretion of the Super. 
vising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Su. 
pervis'ng Architect. 1496 


Spaseusy, Dapavtmens, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D.C.. August 12, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 
o’clock P. M. on the 12th day of September, 1904, and 
then openei, for the construction of the U. 8. Post- 
oflice, anesville, Ohio, in accordance with d@ awings 
and 8 ecification, copies of which may be had at 
this office, or the ‘oflice of the Postmaster at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1496 
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WY LAW which was added to the Massachusetts 
1 statutes by the last Legislature may have an in- 
although the 





terest to architects —of a kind 
wrong-doers it was aimed at belong to another walk of 
society, for most people would hardly think of classing 
an architect with the coachman, cook or steward who 
demand a “ rake-off”’ for themselves from the dealers 
whom their employer favors with his custom. The 
common law, we believe, holds equally guilty the giver 
and the taker of a bribe, but the new statute we refer 
to makes specifically subject to fine or imprisonment 
anyone who offers or promises “ any employé any gift 
with intent to influence his action in relation to his 
principal’s or employer’s or master’s business, or an 
agent, employé or servant who corruptly requests or 
accepts a gift or guaranty, or a promise to make a gift 
or to do an act beneficial to himself under an agree- 
ment or with an understanding that he shall act in any 
particular manner in relation to his principal’s, em- 
ployer’s or master’s business.” As will be seen, the 
language of the act very precisely covers the accepting 
or exacting of “ illicit commissions,” as they are called, 
whether direct or indirect, by any architect in his deal- 
ings with material-men or contractors. It is one of 
the commonplaces of practice for an architect to find 
himself offered by material-men or contractors a com- 
mission which is neither more nor less than a bribe, and 
so a thing no honorable practitioner can accept, and it 
is equally a commonplace to hear the offerer of the 
bribe, when he finds his offer declined with more or 
less emphasis, declare that there is no use in being 
“touchy” about it, as there are “lots of architects’ who 
not only accept but demand these commissions, “ in 
fact, you'd be surprised if I should tell you the names 
of the high-toned architects who stand me up regu- 
larly fora gor rd big rake-off.” Where there is smoke 
there is apt to be fire, and it is a great pity that an 


authoritative “ Who’s who?” in this matter of illicit 
commissions cannot be compiled, for the sake both of 
the public and the more honorable members of the 
profession. Recent issues of the English architectural 
journals contain complaints that the giving and accept- 
ing of illicit commissions in that country is increasing 
rather than diminishing, and if the demoralization 
should be spreading in this country, too, those who are 
willing to accept its dishonest advantages will do well 
to keep out of the reach of Massachusetts law. 





HE New York Superintendent of Buildings is said 
to be very much exercised over the number of ele- 
vator accidents, and disposed to think a remedy is 

to be found in compelling all elevator “boys” or 
runners to pass an examination. Mr. Hopper is quite 
right in esteeming the elevators deserving of his atten- 
tion, though his argument that because locomotive- 
engineers have to pass an examination so elevator- 
runners should be compelled to do the same thing is 
rather fallacious. Although the vertical traffic lines of 
the country carry annually more passengers than do 
the horizontal lines the traffic is carried on under very 
different conditions. In the latter case practically the 
whole movement and every part of the machine that 
creates that movement is under the direct personal 
control of the engineer and the necessity of caring for 
it and the ever-changing conditions of the road-bed, 
grade, traffic, signals, and so on, keep him awake and 
alert, and consequently the calling has attraction for a 
high grade of man. But next to passing one’s days in 
a prison-cell the most limited career, surely, is that of 
an elevator-runner, travelling up and down in an en- 
closed and generally dismal shaft, eight or ten hours a 
day. It is only real necessity that can induce an active- 
minded and intelligent man to take such a position, 
except in large office buildings, where there is enough 
of human friction to keep mental rust from accumulat- 
ing. ‘The elevator accidents that could be avoided by 
making runners pass an examination are c ymparatively 
few. There is no other class of men that we can 
think of who are forced to take the responsibility of so 
many human lives upon them while they themselves 
are in so complete a state of helplessness, and training 
and examinations can have but little ameliorating 
effect. 


J HE points toward which Mr. Hopper should turn 
his attention, taking a lesson from the way in 
which the steam-boat inspectors did of inspect the 

‘“ General Slocum,’’ are to secure real inspections of 

the apparatus by the elevator-makers or by those in- 

surance companies which make a business of insuring 
against elevator accidents, and then to make sure that 
the person who has the handling of the machinery in 
the building, be it engineer or simple janitor, is a com- 
petent mechanic. The real responsibility rests with 
the building owner, who, in place of making sure that 
his employés are competent, usually contents himself 
with simply paying the premium on an employer's lia- 
bility policy. If it is the elevator-runner who is to 
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blame for accidents, we wonder that some wiseacre 
does not ask for a law compelling the elevator to 
always carry two runners, on the plea that one might 
drop dead and that there should always be another on 
hand to take his place, just as the second pilot on a 
New York ferry-boat is always on hand for an emer- 


gency. 


PEAKING of janitors, a class of worthy men 
S whom the newspaper humorists try to make us 

believe are the most autocratic of human beings, 
we note that a new and unwelcome function has been 
thrust upon them in New York by the reviving of a 
health ordinance, which seeks to compel the separation 
of household garbage from household ashes and other 
refuse. The janitors of East Side tenements declare 
that their tenants are too ignorant and careless to see 
to the proper separation of their household wastes, the 
consequence being that the unfortunate janitors, if 
they would avoid the fine which the ordinance imposes 
upon them for the non-fulfilment of a function that 
surely does not belong to them to discharge, have to 
spend much of their time in the unpleasant and in- 
sanitary task of separating the garbage from the other 
wastes, to the neglect of their other duties. Here, 
again, relief is to be had not through seeking the repeal 
of the ordinance, for it is a good one, or by organizing 
a strike, as is threatened, but by making the owners 
or owners’ agents understand that they can and should 
by a manipulation of rents make their tenants under- 
stand that their refuse must be sorted as the law 
directs. 





IGNOR ERNESTO BIONDI has actually begun 

suit to recover damages from the Trustees of 

the Metropolitan Museum of Art in the sum of 
two hundred thousand dollars because of their failure 
to exhibit his group, the “ Saturnalia,” in the manner 
and for the time stipulated in the contract between 
them. As the plea is made, the breach of contract 
seems indisputable, and it will be surprising if the 
talented sculptor does not receive a verdict in his 
favor; but we do not believe that the petit jurors of 
New York have yet reached such a stage of zxsthetic 
enlightenment as will induce them to award for 
mental anguish, damaged feelings and reputation very 
much more than two hundred thousand cents. On the 
contrary, the jury is much more likely to wonder why 
the trustees do not put in a counter-claim in equal 
amount for the free advertising that their action has 
given to the unquestionably accomplished artist. 


. sculptor is in a rather difficult position and 
* might stand to lose more than he is likely to gain, 

even if his real object is to secure “vindication” for 
his reputation and not ducats for his purse. At the 
moment, the “Saturnalia” is in the country under 
bonds, it having been allowed to come in free of duty 
for exhibition purposes at the Buffalo fair. Now if 


Signor Biondi should be awarded in his suit against the 
trustees nominal damages only, it would be possible for 
that body to cause his group to be set outside the 
Museum doors, where it could be attached by the 
customs seizure officers, and the heavy duty on a 
modern work of art might then be exacted by the Gov- 
ernment from the owner, who is not likely to be any 


other than the sculptor himself, since the group is no 
mantel ornament and a purchaser is not likely to be 
found for it at once. Fortunately there are enough 
gentlemen amongst the trustees to see that the original 
discourtesy of their executive officials is now palliated, 
in any event, by delivering the group still protected by 
the official bond “f. o. b.” some Mediterranean steamer. 





HERE are different ways of looking at things, and 
when we noted some of the newspapers speaking 
last week of the sale of one hundred and twenty- 

three thousand acres of timber-land in Vermont as a 
transaction merely notable because of its size, we con- 
sidered it rather as a happening that should cause 
mourning, because the timber growing on the land is 
to be converted into paper-pulp and the land itself left 
bare, valueless and unproductive for a generation. 
Worse than this, the land so denuded may, and prob- 
ably will, become a public nuisance, a generating cause 
of waste of public funds. Nothing is more certain than 
that treeless mountain-sides are conducive to danger- 
ous spring freshets, and towns and villages situated 
along streams fed from the water-shed about to be 
denuded would do well to examine the situation, and 
if they find they have no redress against the pulp-mill 
men, as they probably have none, then to look to their 
dams and bridges, so that next spring’s thaw may not 
find them unprepared. In Massachusetts and in some 
other States the law declares that any man who allows 
his wood or brush fire to run onto his neighbor’s land 
must pay damages to such neighbor. What is good 
law for one element may be good law for another, and 
the pulp men would find it very uncomfortable to have 
the timber States pass laws to the effect that the 
owner who allows water falling on, or generated on, 
his land to flow onto the land of a neighbor to his in- 
jury must pay damages. Somewhat analogous legisla- 
tion controls the cutting of timber in Switzerland, we 
believe, and we may in time—too late, probably,— 
reach the Swiss standard of civilization. 





yy HILIP WEINSEIMER may live to be thankful 
that his name does not slip as glibly off the tongue 
as did that of the late Sam Parks, and though he 
may find the law meting out to him for the same offence 
the punishment that befell the latter, he may at the 
end of his term of imprisonment, if he be actually con- 
victed, be able to return to the walks of life a compara- 
tively unmarked man. Weinseimer, a plumber, and 
just now the president of the Building Trades Alliance, 
has been indicted by the New York Grand Jury for 
extorting the sum of twenty-seven hundred dollars 
from George J]. Essig, a contractor for plumbing work, 
who pretended to be willing to be mulcted in that 
amount rather than have “struck” the job he had a 
contract on. These random and sporadic attacks upon 
the widespread system of graft as practised by building 
trade leaders upon owners and contractors cannot do 
much good. What is needed is a sustained effort all 
along the line, a constant hauling in of the drag-net 
that will bring to the surface the big and little “ graft- 
ers,’ so that they may be not only exposed to sight but 
punished. The men who are engaged in providing for 
their families’ rise in the social scale by the pleasant 
and easy application of the methods of the extortioner 
care precious little for vicarious punishment. 
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APPRENTICESHIPS.! 


IE Government Labor Statistics show that in the cities of 

New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh, respectively, among those 

who are engaged in skilled labor, 60, 70 and 75 per cent are 
men of foreign birth. This is a fitting sequel and the logical 
result of the proscription of apprenticeships in this country by 
organized labor. _Where is the American, native-born or natural- 
ized, worthy of the name, but must admit that this is a crime? 
It does not seem that the people of this country have as yet come 
to a realizing sense of what this means, or they would surely rise 
up as one man and demand a remedy. Do you realize that a 
father cannot teach his own son the trade in which he is engaged? 
No, I am sure you do not. It is hard even now for us who have 
seen the results of a generation to realize the true situation. And 
this tyrannical proscription reacts upon the members of the trades 
unions themselves, for it imposes the same hardships upon their 
own sons as it does upon the sons of their employers. When we 
carefully consider this deplorable condition of affairs, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that the honest and industrious men who 
compose perhaps the greater part of the large army of skilled 
workmen in America have suffered their manhood and their inde- 
pendence to be stultified and have subordinated their highest good 
to the selfishness and caprice of unscrupulous and designing 
leaders. There is not even the shadow of a doubt that the inter- 
ests of the American mechanic, as well as those of his employer 
and those of the American people at large, lie in maintaining a 
broad-minded and liberal system of apprenticeships. 

Recently, in writing on this subject I used some strong lan- 
guage, and I want to repeat it here. It was to the effect that it 
is more heinous to prevent a young man from learning a trade 
than it is to kill a non-union man. When organized labor kills 
a non-union man, that is the end of him. But with the American 
boy, who is deprived of the opportunity to learn a trade and who 
is too proud to work as a common laborer, it is different. Find- 
ing the professions and various departments of business over- 
crowded, or lacking the resources or the encouragement to pre- 
pare himself to carry them on successfully, he drifts into idleness 
and becomes a tramp on the face of the earth, and finally, as is 
often the case, ends his life as a criminal. Hence I repeat that 
in my opinion the killing of a non-union man is less a crime than 
the barring out of an American boy from learning the trade of 
his choice. The right of every young man to learn a trade should 
be as free as the air, and it is a reproach to the fair name of our 
free and enlightened nation to stand idly by and allow any body 
of men to dictate what our boys shall or shall-not do. 

I have read a great many specious articles in labor papers 
which seek to defend the proscription of apprentices on the part 
of labor unions, and it is upon such stuff in the main that organ- 
ized labor is fed. As a result of all this we are brought face to 
face with a grave and dangerous crisis in the industrial history 
of our country. It therefore becomes our solemn duty to devise 
a remedy for this evil which will strike at its root and afford 
permanent relief from the unlawful and unpatriotic domination 
of labor unions. Despairing of an awakening on the part of the 
members of the labor unions themselves, to a realization of their 
own best interests, and to a sense of common right and justice, I 
am convinced that the only effective cure for this malignant evil 
lies in the establishment of “Trade Schools” throughout the 
country. I do not refer in this connection to polytechnic schools 
or schools of technology, or even to the manual-training features 
of our common schools. All of these have their well-recognized 
place in the educational system of the country, but they are not 
to the purpose. I refer now to the “trade school,” pure and 
simple. But it is far easier to see and understand wherein lies 
the remedy than it is to put that remedy into practical operation, 
for here again we are confronted by the determined opposition 
of organized labor. I can still vividly recall the opposition which 
Colonel R. T. Auchmuty met from that source, at the time when 
the New York Trade School was established. This opposition 
continued for a number of years afterwards, and I have no doubt 
that it is more or less in evidence up to the present time. In 1891 
an effort was made to establish a trade school in the city of St. 
Louis, to which Col. Auchmuty promised to subscribe $1,500 a 
year for three years (having previously subscribed $3,000 a year 
for three years to the Philadelphia Trade School. We met with 
the same determined opposition in St. Louis, and there is no 
doubt that it had much to do with our failure to establish a trade 
school at that time. I wish to say that the New York Tra-‘e 


1An Address delivered by Hon. Anthony Ittner, St. Louis, before the National 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


School established by Col. Auchmuty is in a prosperous con- 
dition. During the past year it had 777 scholars, the largest num- 
ber in its history. I desire also in this connection to pay a tribute 
to the memory of Col. R. T. Auchmuty, who established the New 
York Trade School single-handed and alone, in the face of such 
powerful opposition. In my humble opinion he was a true- 
hearted and noble philanthropist of the highest type. There may 
have been men who have given more in other directions, but 
never any who have given more freely or in a better cause. In 
conversation with this good and noble man at his school in 1861, 
I learned that Mr. J. P. Morgan had made a contribution to the 
school of half a million dollars. I was curious to learn if it was 
a voluntary contribution on the part of Mr. Morgan or whether 
the contribution had been solicited, and was more than pleased 
to learn that the contribution was entirely free and unsolicited. 
This is merely an evidence that Mr. Morgan has a high appreci- 
ation of the importance and value of trade schools. Mr. Morgan’s 
generous contribution did much to encourage Col. Auchmuty and 
arge on the good work which he had undertaken in the conviction 
that the trade school was the only salvation for the American 
boy desiring to learn a trade. 

The Carnegie School of Technology and similar institutions 
throughout the country are intended to embrace a much larger 
sphere of learning than the trade school proper, and to those who 
are enabled to follow out their courses of study they are an 
inestimable boon. But there are thousands of American boys 
who have neither the time nor the means, and perhaps many, too, 
who lack the inclination to pursue such courses of study and 
yet are desirous and capable of becoming skilled mechanics and 
through the medium of their skill and industry would grow up 
to be most valuable members of society. It is a sad commentary 
on our civilization that the majority of such youths are arbi- 
trarily deprived of the chance to realize their ambition to learn 
a trade. To such as these the trade school will be a godsend. 
The young man who has been compelled to forego the privilege 
of completing a common-school education and finds himself 
under the necessity of speedily preparing himself to earn a liveli- 
hood, is still able and should be encouraged to study the common- 
school subjects at a night school and to acquire a knowledge of 
bookkeeping and other business branches at the same time that 
he is learning to be a skilled mechanic at the trade school. Thus 
equipped he will be better able to battle with the world and to 
forge his way to the front than were at first a large portion of 
the successful business men of the present day engaged in the 
building trades and manufacturing industries. Some of the most 
successful men I ever knew were entirely illiterate, never having 
received any education whatever. In this I have reference to 
those engaged in carrying on some branch of the building busi- 
ness. I have heard it said that Andrew Johnson learned to read 
and write after he was married, his wife being his tutor. 

While I have always felt the need of more education, I have 
never considered my business life a failure. I have been success- 
fully engaged in business since I was twenty-one years old, and 
I owe it all to my being able to get a good trade and gain a start 
in life at an early age. I believe that habits of thrift and industry 
should be inculcated early in life, and a youth cannot acquire them 
unless he be given an opportunity. 

The Hampton Normal and Agricultural School was opened in 
April, 1868, under the auspices of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. In 1870 it was chartered by a special act of the General 
Assembly of the State of Virginia, and thus became independent 
of any association or sect. It is a private corporation controlled 
by a board of seventeen trustees, representing different denomina- 
tions. This school was started for the purpose of providing a 
practical education for the children of ex-slaves. In 1878 it 
opened its doors to Indian pupils, and has since that time devoted 
itself to the training of negro and Indian youths. 

The aim and purpose of the Hampton Institute was expressed 
thirty-four years ago by its founder, General S. C. Armstrong, 
and has never been departed from. It is as follows: “To train 

. youths, who shall go out and teach and lead their people, 
first by example by getting land and homes; to give them not 
a dollar that they can earn for themselves; to teach respect for 
labor ; to replace stupid drudgery with skilled hands; and to these 
ends to build up an industrial system, for the sake not only 
of self-support and intelligent labor, but also for the sake of 
character.” There are both night and day trade schools for boys 
and girls connected with this school. The tuition is free and 
the attendance is ‘arge and the school is doing a grand and good 
work in behalf of these two races of people, who of all classes 
are most in need of help. 
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In California, they have two State institutions of this same 
character, both located in San Francisco, “ The California School 
of Mechanical Arts” and “The Wilmerding School of Indus- 
trial Arts.” Both have regularly equipped trade-school branches. 
The former was endowed by James Lick, a citizen of California, 
who earned his living in early manhood as a mechanic. In Sep- 
tember, 1875, he executed a deed of trust by which he conveyed 
to certain trustees large amounts of property for various pur- 
poses, $540,000 of which was to found and endow this school. 
The execution of this particular portion of his trust was delayed 
by litigation, and it was not until January 5, 1895, that the build- 
ings were completed and the school formally established. 

The latter was endowed by J. Clute Wilmerding, a prosperous 
merchant of San Francisco, who died in February, 1894, and 
among other things in his will provided for the endowment of 
this institution in the following words: “I give, devise and 
bequeath to the regents of the University of California the sum 
of $400,000, upon the following trusts and condition, to-wit: 


“To establish and maintain a school to be called ‘The Wil- 
merding School of Industrial Arts,’ to teach boys trades, fitting 
them to make a living with their hands, with little study and 
plenty of work. 

“Said regents are empowered to purchase lands and erect 
thereon suitable workshops and places of instruction, and to equip 
the same with such machinery, tools and implements as in their 
judgment may be necessary and proper; but I suggest to them 
that the expenditure for the purchase of said lands, and the con- 
struction and equipment of said workshops and places of instruc- 
tion, be kept within such bounds as that a portion of said four 
hundred thousand dollars thereafter remaining shall be able to 
produce an income sufficient to forever maintain and support said 
school 

“ Said regents are authorized to invest the portion of said funds 
which shall remain after purchase of said lands and the erection 
and equipment of said workshops and places of instruction, in 
bonds, mortgages or other interest-bearing securities, but no por- 
tion of said fund, or of the income which may be derived there- 
from, shall be used or diverted to any purpose other than the 
support and maintenance of said school.” 


These two schools are established on sites adjacent to each 
other, and cooperate as far as possible. 
of the same director or principal. 

lhe trades taught at the Wilmerding School are carpentry, 
bricklaying, plumbing, architectural ironwork, clay-modelling and 
artificial stone-work, wood carving, cabinet-making, electric and 
architectural drawing. The Lick School is devoted mainly to 
the machinery trades, pattern-making, model-making, forge work, 
moulding, machine-shop practice, electrical construction, machinery 
and ship drawing. 


Both are now in charge 


During the current school year of 1903-4 a 
three-story brick addition, 40x90 feet, was built for the institu 
tion, and all the work on it was done by the boys of the Wilmer- 
ding School. This is a complete refutation of the argument 
sometimes advanced by the opponents of the trade-school system 
that the training received in such schools is not practical. It is 
a living monument to the wisdom and value of the system 

I wish to call your attention especially to the following language 
in the conditions of the trust made by Mr. Witmerding: “ to teach 
boys trades, fitting them to make a living with their hands, with 
little study and plenty of work.” This statement of purposes on 
the part of Mr. Wilmerding was certainly not intended to under- 
rate the value of theoretical education, nor to discourage any 
from acquiring it who are so situated as to be able to do so. But 
inasmuch as the essential purpose of a trade school is to teach 
boys trades, it was not his purpose to allow the institution founded 
by himself to dissipate and scatter its energies in the teaching 
of branches which belong to institutions of another kind. He 
therefore took especial pains to bring out clearly the distinction 
between book-learning and actual manual-training, and left no 
doubt that it was his purpose to found an institution devoted 
solely to the latter kind of instruction. 

This view expressed by Mr. Wilmerding harmonizes entirely 
with my ideas of conducting a trade school, and in inaugurating 
a system of trade schools throughout the country, I would advise 
a strict adherence to this policy at the outset, in order that the 
greatest possible number of worthy young men may be afforded 
the opportunity to learn trades. Later on when such 
have become universal and are able to accommodate all who 
desire instruction in the field of skilled labor, it might be well to 
unite a certain degree of theoretical instruction with the training 


schools 


of the hand. But this is a matter of detail which coming gen- 
erations must work out for themselves in the light of the wide 
experience which the general establishment of such schools will 
afford. But the crying need of the present day is for schools 
which will devote themselves to the training of skilled mechanics 
who can step out of the schoolrooms into positions or jobs in 
which they can at once earn a livelihood. In my opinion a trade- 
school education, without any theoretical education at all, is far 
superior to the training received by the apprentice, under the 
apprenticeship system at present in vogue. 

I confidently look forward to the time when trade schools will 
have become so general that no American boy with the ambition 
and desire to learn a skilled trade will lack the opportunity to 
Then instead of having the trades of this country 
monopolized by men of foreign birth, there would be equal oppor- 
tunity for all 

I hope to live to see the day when this country shall be blessed 
with the most intelligent, sober and industrious lot of skilled 
mechanics the sun ever shone upon. Such is my highest ambition 
and desire, and the consciousness that I may have been even in 
the slightest degree instrumental in bringing about such a happy 
consummation would be my highest reward and would inspire 
me with the feeling that I had not lived in vain. 

There is no greater obligation resting upon the American people 
to-day than that of providing trade schools in which our youth 
may learn skilled trades, and in behalf of the American youth I 
hope to see this association place upon its records an appeal to 
the American people, and especially to men of vast wealth, to 
come forward in the fullness of their hearts and with the most 
lavish magnanimity for the accomplishment of this great and 
good work. 

Chis great industrial problem is now before us. The method 
of its solution has already been indicated by Col. Auchmuty and 
other great men, and for the completion of the task I hope and 
confidently believe that the wisdom and patriotism of the Amer- 


ican people will prove entirely adequate. 


do so. 


GERMAN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


SJFN interesting series of reports on “Industrial Education in 
Germany” is being prepared by United States Deputy Con- 
sul Meyer, Chemnitz, Germany, which later on will be issued 

as a special Consular Report, says the New York Journal of Com- 

merce. According to one of these reports recently issued, the 

German industrial schools, however much they may have been 

derided and ridiculed by narrow-minded opposition in the primary 

stages of their development, have proved their worth. They are 
open, as a rule, not to a class or to a country, but to the world. 

In their halls rich and poor meet on equal terms as learners. 

hey require comparatively little money, but educate thousands 

of hands and heads. They are the most powerful weapons of 

German industry. They are the ironclads of commerce. 

The agencies through which the German industrial schools are 
established and fostered are of widely different character. Some- 
times the creating agency is the State, sometimes a guild, some- 
times an association, sometimes a commune or town, sometimes a 
private individual, and sometimes two or many of these combined 
In general it may be said that the State participates most largely 
—or even exclusively—in the establishment and maintenance of 
those industrial institutions which aim to supply the best and 
highest grade of instruction, such as the great technical high 
schools, the commercial high schools (more properly called com- 
mercial universities, from the scope and breadth of their instruc- 
tion), as well as some of the industrial art schools and large 
rade schools 

Schools of lesser importance are almost invariably organized 
and maintained by local guilds, industrial associations, or private 
individuals, with occasional Governmental subsidies, as is well 
illustrated in Saxony, Hesse, Nassau and Darmstadt. In Baden 
the industrial schools are, without exception, communal or town 
(Gemeinde) institutions with State aid. 

An enterprising statistician perceived a good opportunity at the 
industrial school exhibition held at Dresden in 1898 for the col- 
lection of data as to the origin of Germany’s industrial schools. 
The greatest diversity was found to exist. The 251 industrial 
schools which participated in the exhibition were founded by vari- 
ous agencies, as follows: 48 by the State; 47 by guilds; 88 by 


other industrial organizations and associations; 45 by the Ge- 
23 by private individuals. 

The State promoted, in the main, the larger schools, the com- 
Experience has proved the wisdom 


meinde, or town; 


munity the minor schools. 











of preserving the lower industrial schools, and especially their 
financial administration, as nearly as possible in the hands of the 
local government or local trade organization. They supply skilled 
labor for the local industries. One frequently finds large and 
important industrial schools in comparatively small cities. 

A few words as to the curriculum. Drawing is pre-eminently 
in the lead. It lies at the basis of a large majority of advanced 
studies and is the A B C in the curriculum of many a trade 
school. 

In mathematics, as in other studies, it is assumed that the stu- 
dent has grasped the fundamentals of the subject. Emphasis is 
placed upon accuracy, speed and simplicity. In geometry theoret- 
ical demonstrations give way entirely to practical applications of 
geometrical relations. What requires special attention is that in 
the German trade schools work does not end with the purely 
technical side of the trade, which would place the graduate at the 
mercy of his inborn talent (or lack of it) for wise business man 
agement, but includes studies which prepare the student for the 
practical conduct of a business. He gets a good knowledge of 
production and consumption, cost, prices and market fluctuations 
in his trade; he learns the system of book-keeping which is most 
practical in his business; he studies public legislation of im- 
portance to the industry with which he has identified himself; 
and, on the whole, he is given opportunity to acquire a good in- 
sight into concrete business relations and trade practice. 

At the bottom of all questions of administration is the hard 
fact of money. German industrial schools are usually compelled 
to exercise the closest economy, and in many cases they suffer for 
want of adequate support. Their great number in certain parts 
of the empire has dissipated energy, divided interest and reduced 
support. 

The incomes of German industrial schools may be conveniently 
grouped under two heads—internal incomes and external incomes 
The former represent the direct earnings of the schools in the 
form of tuition-fees, entrance-fees and receipts from the sale of 
products manufactured in the schools and of materials to the 
students of the institution. ‘The latter represents the financial aid 
and support given to the schools by the numerous outside 
agencies, such as the State, city, town, guild, trade organization, 
Chamber of Commerce or individual. A good illustration of the 
external income of industrial schools is furnished by the indus 
trial schools of Berlin, which in 1896 had an attendance of 19,120 
students and received financial aid amounting to $104,026 from 
the following sources: From the city of Berlin, $78,388; from 
the Prussian Government, $20,489; from trade associations 
(Vereine), $2,980; from guilds (Jnnungen), $2,169. 

It is customary in the administration of the German industrial 
schools to extract Schulgeld or tuition-fees from the students 
who attend. These fees are comparatively reasonable, and serve 
a good purpose in winnowing out for attendance those young 
men who have a firm determination to follow the trade which 
they come to learn. 

The tuition-fees also vary in amount with the different classes 
of schools, such as technical high schools, commercial high 





schools, engineering schools, textile schools and other special 
trade schools. Contrary to the statements of some writers on 
this subject, who claim that the tuition fees are highest in com- 
mercial schools, the writer has found that the textile schools and 
the higher engineering schools exact the highest tuition fees 

The following figures show the comparative amounts of the 
annual tuition-fees imposed by the leading schools in the various 
groups :— 


HIGHER ENGINEERING SCHOOLS. 





Aix la Chapelle......... $17.85 Dortmund $35.70 
GL: Din pike xe weens ot 35.70 Ejinbeck 35.70 
Elberfeld-Barmen ....... 35.70 Hagen 35.70 
NY ob sdk ax asouen a 17.85 Posen 35.70 
ee ee a rere ce 47.60 
HIGHER INSTITUTES OF TECH NOLOGY. 

en TR eee. 951.88 limenaw .2.............. $57 
AschaGonbuta o..65.-.+: SAO Lemme .inccccccccsccess S296 
ONE A en errr 76.16 Limbach 
Berlin (Elektra Techni- Mannheim ...... Fontan Sat 

Pere eee ee [tam =6MAUWENGR ose cis cccces FEAO 
MOL ac svnsvesccnssces STD Neustadt 52.36 
INDY oy. inte eeennt% 57.12 Stadtsulza ..... verwnnd GS 
Frankenhausen ......... 2.396 Sternberg .............+ 52.96 
Friedberg ...... Sek ESAT RL | OMNI” Shears cn asaalse nas 85.08 
ee. ae ee 61.88 
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MIDDLE CLASS TECHNICAL SCHOOLS UNDER GOVERNMENT DIRECTION. 


UO” ee Si. 
Augsburg .............. 71.40 Hannover Saree 
ee 23.80 Hildburghausen .. 52.36 
Duisburg .............. 1428 Holzminden .. 38.56 
Gleiwitz ............... 14.28 Magdeburg 14.28 
MIDDLE CLASS TECHNICAL SCHOOLS UNDER GOVERNMENT AND ¢ 
DIRECTION. 
ere ea a $47.60 
Berlin 23.80 Freiberg . 05 
Bremen ..... wee 35.70 Mannheim .. 5.95 
Bremen .. ; w.eeeee-119.00 Stadthagen {7.00 
Eutin . , <. O37 
For 

Foreign 

CoMMERCIAL SCHOOLS German e1 
Chemnitz : $59.50 $71.40 
Cologne ‘ 59.50 119.00 
l‘rankfort 35.70 59.50 
Leipsic "+ 19.04 19.04 
Leipsic Commercial University 

entrance fee 1.70 11.90 
Examination fee 14.28 23.80 

TEXTILE SCHOOLS 
Aix la Chapelle, higher textile 23.80 119.00 
Barmen, higher textile school $7.00 252.28 
Berlin, higher school for weaving 1.28 » 28 
Chemnitz, higher school for weaving 12.84 95.20 
Cottbus, higher textile school 17.00 252.28 
Crefeld, higher textile school $7.00 252.285 
M.-Gladbach, higher textile school 17.00 252.28 
Greiz, weaving school 

Saxons 5.75 

Other German 17.00 
Mulhausen, textile school 14.28 19.00 
Plauen, textile school.... 14.28 17.60 
\lunchberg, higher school TO! \ weg >2.80 $2.80 
Reutlingen, higher textile school 35.70 71.40 
Ronsdorf, school for ribbon making 7.14 59.50 
Sommerfeld, higher textile school 7.14 9.50 
Werdau, | ee higher school fo. Weaving $7.00 7 10 

Not admitted. 

The tuition fees in the higher engineering scho« do not d 
criminate against foreigners, but are the same for all student 
\s is evident from the above, the tuition fees discrin ite 
foreigners only in textile and commercial schools and 
others \ small number of schools exclude foreigners entiré 

The principle of discriminating against residents of other k 
doms or principalities finds the widest application in Saxony he 
statistics below, giving the annual tuition fees, show the 
tion of fees for Saxons, for residents of other part f the Ger 
man Empire, and for foreigners 
GRADATION OF ANNUAL TUITION FEES IN SAXON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOI 

G Foreign 

School. Saxons. mans ers 
Royal Industrial Academy, Chemnit $19.04 $37.70 $59.50 
Royal Builders’ School, at Chemnitz. . 11.90 23.50 47.00 
Royal Engineering School, at Chemnitz 11.90 23.80 17.00 
Royal Dyeing School, at Chemnit [1.90 23.60 47.00 
Higher School for Weaving, at Werdau 35.70 17.60 71.40 
School for Weaving, Grei , 35.70 17.00 

Not admitted 
In the year 1897 the Prussian Government contributed the con 


siderable sum of 1,428,784 marks ($340,051) for the support of 
sixty professional trade schools (gew e Farhschulen), while 
the towns (Gemeinden) contributed 744.7907 marks ($177,262 


/ PL fs< 


In most cases the town is required to furnish the grounds and 


building, as well as the main equipment of the scho vefore sub 
sidies are made for the running expenses. Even in case of the 
State institutions (Staatsanstalten) like the build c s 
(Baugewerkschulen), mechanical engineering schools (Maschinen- 
bauschulen), and industrial art schools (Kunst-Gez schu ) 
the town frequently pays for a large share of the cost of con- 


struction, or even furnishes the entire building 
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In Bavaria the industrial continuation schools are town institu- 
tions, with considerable incomes from the circles (Kreise) and 
the State. The special trade schools are in part purely State in- 
stitutions and in part circle institutions with State aid. In 1899 
the State paid $34,034, the towns (Gemeinden), $58,786, and the 
guilds and other trade organizations, $4,760 for the support of 
the industrial schools of Bavaria. 

In Saxony no definite rule as to State aid seems to have de- 
veloped, but those schools which are in need and are receiving 
substantial support from the towns and from the trades immedi- 
interested also receive State aid. Saxony is said to have 
developed the principle of an active support by those who are 
most directly benefited and interested in the success of a school 
to the widest application. Great economy is practised in the ad- 
ministration of the Saxon industrial schools. It is of interest 
here to note that Professor Bendell, the Swiss expert on indus- 
trial education, says that the many-sided and efficient industrial 
school system of Saxony was maintained at the small expense of 
89 francs ($17.18) a year per student in 1894, against 126 francs 
($24.32) for the Swiss schools. 


alt ly 





BOYCOTTING—INJUNCTION—STRIKES.! 
HIS was a case in which an injunction had been granted 
2§* against the Building Trades Council of Minneapolis by the 
District Court of Hennepin County forbidding the Building 
l'rades Council and others to interfere with the business of the com- 
plainants. Six separate actions were brought at the same time by 
different complainants against the same organization, the circum- 
stances being much the same in all the cases. The complainants 
were employers engaged in the business of installing wires and 
other electrical apparatus in buildings and doing other such work 
as was incidental thereto. They had formed an association among 
themselves agreeing, among other things, not to discriminate in 
the employment of workmen on the grounds of their membership 
or non-membership in any labor union. There was no contro- 
versy between them and the trades council as to any question 
except that of the employment of non-union labor. The mem- 
bers of the trades council had declared this employers’ associ- 
ation “ unfair,” and had interfered with the carrying out of some 
of their contracts and with the securing of others by threatening 
the customers of the contractors that if they attemped to do busi- 
ness with the complainants they would prevent the completion of 
the buildings on which such non-union labor was employed. On 
the appeal to the Supreme Court this court examined the evi- 
dence on which the temporary injunction was granted only far 
enough to determine whether the affidavits fairly tended to sup- 
port the claims made in the complaints. The injunction granted 
by the District Court modified in some and as 
modified was affirmed. 
Judge Brown, speaking for the Supreme Court, discussed at 
some length the principles controlling the use of injunctions in 
connection with strikes and boycotts, concluding as follows: 


was respects 


“It follows from what has been said that the learned trial court 
was justified in holding that defendants were guilty of a boycott, 
and ordering the issuance of a temporary injunction restraining 
them therefrom. 

“ We come, then, to the question whether the contention of de- 
fendants, to the effect that the order of the trial court is too 
broad and restrains acts other than of boycotting, is well taken. The 
order of the court is as follows: 


‘Said injunction shall specifically enjoin said defendants and 
each of them, their members, agents, and employés, from in any 
manner interfering with the business of plaintiffs by means of 
threats or intimidation, of any kind or nature, directed against 
the customers or prospective customers of said plaintiffs. 

‘Said injunction shall specifically enjoin the said defendant 
council and brotherhood, their members, agents, and employés, 
and each and every one of them, from interfering with the cus- 
tomers or prospective customers of plaintiffs by threats of any 
kind or nature, and particularly from notifying such customers or 
prospective customers and patrons of plaintiffs that plaintiffs are 
unfair 

“* Said injunction shall specifically enjoin said defendant coun- 
cil and brotherhood, their members, agents, representatives, and 
employés, and each and every one of them, from going upon the 
premises where plaintiffs are engaged or employed, for the pur- 
pose of interfering with the business of plaintiffs, and pursuant 


1 Gray et al. v. Building Trades Council et. al., Supreme Court of Minnesota, 97 
Northwestern Reporter, page 663. 


to said purpose, from ordering and directing or notifying men 
belonging to the various allied unions to desist from work upon 
said premises by reason of the fact that plaintiffs are employed 
thereon.’ 


“As already stated, it was proper for the trial court to enjoin 
defendants from all acts amounting to a boycott, and the question 
presented is whether the order of the trial court goes beyond this 
in scope and effect. ‘he first sub-division of the order restrains 
and enjoins defendants, their members and agents, from in any 
manner interfering with the business of plaintiffs by means of 
threats or intimidation, of any kind, directed against their cus- 
tomers or prospective customers. The second sub-division en- 
joins them from interfering with the customers, or prospective 
customers, of plaintiffs, by threats of any kind or nature, ‘and 
particularly from notifying such customers or prospective cus- 
tomers that plaintiffs are unfair. We are of opinion that neither 
of these restraining clauses, except the part we have italicized, 
goes beyond or restrains defendants from acts other than boy- 
cotting, and were therefore proper. It is immaterial whether 
contract relations actually existed between plaintiffs and their 
customers at the time, for it would be just as injurious and de- 
structive to plaintiffs’ business to prevent them by such means 
from obtaining customers with whom they could enter into con- 
tracts interfere by unlawful threats or intimidation and 
existing contract relations to be broken. It is plaintiffs’ 
business as a whole that the law protects, and not some particular 
transaction involved therein. If a notification to such customers, 
actual or prospective, that plaintiffs are ‘ unfair,’ portends injury 
to them or plaintiffs, and such as to bring the case within the 
rule against boycotting, it was properly made a part of the tem- 
porary injunction. (Beck vs. Ry. Teamsters, etc. (Mich.) 77 N. 
W. 13, 42 L. R. A. 407, 74 Am. St. Rep. 421). Whether such a 
notification would in any case amount to a threat or intimidation 
must be determined from all the facts and circumstances of each 
particular case. Such notice might have special significance in 
a particular case, and have no meaning in another. But the com- 
plaints before us, by which we are controlled in determining the 
case, there being no finding other than in effect that their allega- 
tions are true, contain no allegations that the mere notification 
of customers that plaintiffs are ‘unfair’ has any special signifi- 
cance, that it portended injury, or was intended as a threat or 
intimidation, and for this reason we hold that the court below 
was not justified in making this an element of the injunctional 
order. In other respects the provisions of the order must be 
taken to cover and include acts constituting an unlawful con- 
spiracy or boycott—nothing further—and are not open to the 
objections urged against them by defendants. As to the third 
subdivision, we are of opinion that the acts there attempted to be 
restrained are such as might lawfully be committed, and are not 
subject to equitable control. 


is to 


cause 


It is fair to the trial judge to say, 
however, in this connection, that the order was drawn by plain- 
tiffs’ attorney, as is usual in such cases, and was undoubtedly 
adopted by him as covering only the case made by the complaints. 
But it goes beyond this, and restrains acts other than acts con- 
stituting boycotting. This particular provision specifically en- 
joins defendants, their members, agents, and representatives, from 
going upon the premises where plaintiffs are employed, for the 
purpose of ordering, directing or notifying men belonging to the 
various allied unions to desist from work upon the premises by 
reason of the fact that plaintiffs are employed thereon. 

“The authorities, as already noted, very generally hold that a 
strike is not unlawful, that members of labor unions may singly 
or in a body quit the service of their employer, and for the pur- 
pose of strengthening their association may persuade and induce 
others in the same occupation to join their union, and, as a means 
to that end, refuse to allow their members to work in places 
where non-union labor is employed. (18 Am. & Eng. Ency. Law 
[2d Ed.] 84.) They may refuse to have any sort of dealings with 
an employer of non-union labor, singly or collectively; they may 
persuade and induce their members to join them, and there would 
seem to be no reason why they should be limited as to the place 
where they may do such acts. There would be nothing wrongful 
or unlawful in their going upon the premises of the owner, with 
his permission, where their associates were engaged at work, for 
the purpose of notifying or ordering them to desist from work 
thereon, unless, perhaps, their conduct in that respect be so per- 
sistent and annoying to the owner of the premises or contractor 
as to constitute a nuisance. It is clear, upon authority, that this 
particular part of the injunctional order goes beyond the limits of 
the law, and cannot be sustained. 
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“Tt is therefore ordered that the order appealed from be modi- 
fied to conform to the views herein expressed, and, as so modified, 
it is affirmed.” 

















R. MURPHY has evidently spent a large number of hours 

at the drawing-board in preparing his monograph on 

wrought ironwork! for the press, and as he regards the 
result he has every reason to be satisfied with himself not only 
as an intelligent and industrious collector of desirable data but as 
a satisfactory performer with the architect’s drawing-instruments. 
There have been a good many books on artistic metal-work’ pub- 
lished in France, Germany and England, but none, we believe, 
quite so comprehensive—so far as a single period is concerned 
or quite so satisfactory as this, and this fact is due not only to 
Mr. Murphy’s own efforts but also to the admirable way in which 
the work has been prepared for the market by the publisher, Mr. 
Batsford, the publisher par excellence of English architectural 
works. 

It is rather curious that such publications as this should follow 
rather than precede an art “ movement,” when seemingly it is the 
part of text-books to give instruction to those uninstructed and 
uot to record merely the works accomplished by those who have 
benefited by instruction procured in some other way, from another 
source. The interest in wrought-metal work revived some years 
ago under the stimulus of the arts-and-crafts movement, and it 
would have been of great advantage at the outset to have had at 
hand this series of plates, so carefully detailed that working pat- 
terns could easily have been made after their indications 

On the whole, perhaps, it is just as well that the book was not 
ready earlier, as inevitably it would have led to the production of 
mere lifeless repetitions of the subjects—gates, railings, posts, 
brackets, etc.—shown in its pages. Now that designers and work- 
men have, through some years of experience, become habituated 
to working in the ductile material, it is probable that they can 
make a better use of Mr. Murphy’s work and by drawing inspira 
tion and ideas from this older work can imbue their own designs 
with some of the spirit that vitalizes the old work of such masters 
as Tijou, whose metal gates and screens lend such perennial in 
terest to the grounds of Hampton Court Palace and the interior 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The illustrations, greatly reduced in size, 
which will be found elsewhere in this issue, sufficiently attest the 
skill and discretion of the author, as well as the intrinsic value of 
the selected examples. To the sixty-odd plates of drawings are 
added about half as many upon which are grouped five or six 
gelatine prints, from nature, of gates, gateways and railings, all 
admirably photographed and printed, and in many cases so artistic 
and picturesque as compositions of light and shade, as well as of 
form, that they at least equal in value the work of the author’s 
own hands. 























TECHNOLOGY CLUB OF SYRACUSE, 


N January 6th, 1904, the Technology Club of Syracuse was 
organized at Syracuse, N. Y., with a charter membership of 

129, including Engineers, Architects, Analytical Chemists, 
Metallurgists and Geologists. The object of the organization is 
the promotion of professional and social intercourse among the 
members. The headquarters of the club are located at No. 707 
Dillaye Building, where rooms have been suitably furnished for 
library and social purposes. Meetings are held monthly, except 
during the months of June, July, August and September. The 
annual election of officers takes place at the October meeting 
The following officers were elected at the organization meeting 
Prof. John E. Sweet, President; Dean William Kent, First Vice- 
President; Mr. Henry C. Allen, Second Vice-President; Mr. Ed 
ward N. Trump, Mr. John H. Barr, Mr. Edmund L. French, Mr 
1“ English and Scottish Wrought Ironwork.” A series of Examples of English 
Ironwork of the best Periods, together with most of the Examples now existing in 
Scotland. With descriptive text. By Bailey Scott Murphy, Architect. Sixty-eight 
plates of measured drawings supplemented by seventy-two Collotype reproductions of 


photographs. London: B. T. Batsford. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price 
$25 00. 





James A. Randall, Directors; Mr. Alexander T. Brown, Treas- 
urer; Mr. A. Frederic Witmer, Secretary. 

On June 4th last, the club took a trip over the Auburn & Syra- 
cuse Electric Railway to Auburn, N. Y., where several large 
manufacturing plants and the power-house of the above-mentioned 
railway were visited. These visits to manufacturing plants are 
to be made one of the special features of entertainment and 
instruction. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER, A. I. A 


Tue following resolutions were adopted by the San Francisco 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects on August 16, 
1904: 

Whereas, We, the San Francisco Chapter of the American In 
stitute of Architects, a society interested in the development of 
architecture and art in the United States, did on the 29th day of 
July last adopt preambles and resolutions called forth by a Notice 
to Architects issued by the Board of Education of the City of 
Oakland, California, in connection with a proposed competition 
for designs, plans and specifications for new school buildings to 
be erected in said City of Oakland; and, 

Whereas, The San Francisco Chapter of the American Insti 
tute of Architects did in said preambles and resolutions call the 
attention of said Board of Education to the fact that its Notice 
to Architects, as formulated, was alike detrimental to the interests 
of the City of Oakland and to the architectural profession; and, 

Whereas, The San Francisco Chapter of the American Insti 
tute of Architects did tender to the said Board of Education the 
services of a member or members of said Chapter, to aid and 
advise said Board of Education, free of remuneration or com 
pensation for such service, in formulating a programme for com 
petition which would be just and fair alike to the City of Oakland 
and to the architectural profession; and, 

Whereas, Said Board of Education did not avail itself of pro- 
fessional aid and advice, nor has it changed in any essential par- 
ticular its Notice to Architects; and, 

IVhereas, The said Notice to Architects offers little of promise 
to the profession and cannot justify Architects in taking part in 
a competition so conducted, in that it is calculated for and per- 
mits of favoritism and injustice; and, 

Whereas, There is a recognized method for conducting competi 
tions for the selection of an Architect, which, if carried out in 
good faith, guarantees satisfactory results; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, as in the opinion of this Chapter, an injustice 
is done the entire architectural profession, we advise all Archi 
tects not to enter the said competition for new schoolhouses for 
the City of Oakland; and be it therefore further 

Resolved, Vhat participation in the said competition under the 
present programme and Notice to Architects will be regarded by 
the San Francisco Chapter of the American Institute of Archi 
tects as unprofessional conduct; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the 
Board of Education of the City of Oakland, to every certificated 
(Architect in the State, and to each Chapter in the United States 

LIONEL DEANE, Secretary 








[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and 
a full and adequate description of the buildings, including a state- 
ment of cost.] 


FESTIVAL HALL AND THE CASCADES: LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSI 
TION, ST. LOUIS, MO. MR. CASS GILBERT AND MR. E. L. MASQUERAY 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE BELGIAN AND BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS: LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
EXAMPLES OF AUSTRIAN IRONWORK 
Tuis plate is copied from Zeitschrift fiir Bauwesen 
COLLEGE GATEWAYS, OXFORD, ENGLAND. 


luis and the following illustrations are copied from Mr 
Murphy's book, “English and Scottish Wrought Ironwork,’ men 
tioned elsewhere in this issue. 


GATEWAY TO ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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GENDARMERIE BARRACK, ARCUEIL, SEINE, FRANCE. M. MAURICE A. 
YVON, ARCHITECT. 


lus plate is copied from L’Architecture 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


Ht ENN \L BUILDING MILK STREET BOSTON MASS MK 
V. SEELEI ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ENTRANCE TO THE SAME 


35 EMSEH \LLEI DRESDEN-BLASEWITZ, PRUSSIA HERR H. WATZ 
LAINK, ARCHITECT 
plate is copied from Blétter fiir Architektur 
j } NS FOR UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. MR 
r. W. PIETSCH, ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents 
who forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of 
good faith; nor do they hold themselves responsible for 
opinions expressed by their correspondents. | 


ADVERTISING PLACARDS 


0 THE Epritors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 
Sir.—Would a clause like the following have a good result 
general conditions of a specification ? 


of any material advertised on bill-boards, blank walls 

any such manner as to interfere with the civic beauty of 
é mmut ity is expressly prohibited in or about this building.” 
decrease the number of bill-boards devoted to 


ready-mixed paints, roofings, heaters, ete., which now spoil our 
‘ ment of the view. I am, sir, H. D. CARTER 

ALTHOUGH praiseworthy in intent, the clause suggested would 

‘ te ineffective, and moreover, since it seeks to restrain the 

of contract, would be quite impolitic \ much more 


le proviso in a contract would be one inhibiting the 
¢ of signs and advertising placards upon the building itself 
ng constructior Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. | 

















The White Horse on the 


ScouRING OF THE WHITE Horse 


Hambleton Hills is known far and wide as a Yorkshire landmark, 

for miles around it can be seen standing out in relief against 

p hill on the side of which for years its figure has 

Heavy rains and storms have, however, played havoc 

the coat of the White Horse, and it greatly needs a groom 

neg \ scheme is now on foot for the scouring of the gigantic 
1 +¢ } 


eure, and the work is about to be commenced, the farmers in 
assisting The horse was carved on a hillside, the 
property of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners so recently as 1857, 
the cost being borne by a native of the district, Mr. Thomas Tay 


tie ity 


r, who had then recently returned from Australia. To reveal 
the white freestone below the surface two acres of moorland 
wert »vered, for the length of the horse is 106 yards (86 yards 
from foot to shoulder and eight feet across the foreleg below the 
knet t is therefore of considerably greater dimensions than 
ient and more famous White Horse at Westbury.—Build- 


RUSKIN’s PRESENT AND FuTuRE INFLUENCE Mr. Lionel W 


( | riting in Macmiullan’s, observes that Ruskin as an author 
art has perhaps never stood lower than at the present 

ent. “ The reason for this,” he says, “is that the artist of 
whose work he was the most distinguished and the most per- 


lverse critic has lately died. People point with a scorn- 






nger at the man who, though he was never tired of praising 
irner, the father of impressionism, could call Whistler, the great 
ess st, a coxcomb.” The declension of Ruskin’s authority 
nevitable; it would have come about if Whistler had never 
existed, for Ruskin’s art criticism was hopelessly entangled with 
evant matters. But just as his opponents have looked con 
ently for his overthrow as an oracle, so we look confidently for 
tion of the attitude now held toward him by most of 

those who interest themselves in art criticism. He is full of 
error, but he is full of inspiration. Ruskin is worse than useless 


in the world of the hide-bound Morellian, but for those who love 
a beautiful picture for its own sake he will always have something 
profitable to say, simply because he will always kindle the imag- 
ination. He has a way of moving the reader to a keener appreci- 
ation of ‘fine things, he communicates to others the thrill which 
he has himself experienced in the presence of a masterpiece. 
That, for too many latter-day critics, seems to be of no conse 
quence whatever. To settle a question of attribution is to them 
the end of criticism. To interpret beauty to mankind is to per- 
form quite as important a service, and there Ruskin exerts and 
will continue to exert remarkable power.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Tue Sr. Louis Art Jurors Cuosen.—The National Commis- 
sion has confirmed the nominations of the following jurors for 
the American Fine Arts Exhibit: 

/llustrations—Louis Loeb, New York; Howard Pyle, Wilming- 
ton, Del., and Mrs. Alice Barber Stevens, Philadelphia. 

Wood Engraving—Henry Wolf and Frank French, New York; 
G. T. Andrews, Boston. 

Sculpture—Richard Brooks, Paris; Daniel C. French, J. Q. A. 
Ward and Herbert Adams, New York; Augustus Saint Gaudens, 
Windsor, Vt 

Etching—Charles F. Mielatz and James D. Smillie, New York; 
Joseph Pennell, London 

Architecture—S. S. Beman, Chicago; H. Langford Warren, 
Boston; J. B. Mauran, St. Louis; Walter Cook, New York; 
Frank M. Day, Philadelphia. 

Applied Arts—C. Howard Walker, Boston; Lockwood De 
Forest, New York; Charles P. Davis, St. Louis; Wilson Eyre, 
Jr., Philadelphia; Ernest A. Batchelder, Pasadena, Cal. 

Paintings—R. Swain Gifford, Will H. Low, Harry W. Watrous 
and Francis C. Jones, New York; Seymour Thomas, Paris; 
Thomas Allen, Boston; Colin C. Cooper, Philadelphia; Edmund 
C. Tarbell, Salem, Mass.; T. C. Steel, Indianapolis; Ralph Clark- 
son, Chicago; E. H. Wuerpel, St. Louis; Frank Duveneck, Cin- 
cinnati; Cecelia Beaux, Philadelphia; Sarah C. Sears, Boston; 
Edwin H. Blashfield, New York; Frederick P. Vinton, Boston, 
and Charles Wiggans, New York. 

CEMENT Pi_es.—The production of what is known as Portland 
cement is becoming one of the great American industries. Its 
uses are tending to increase in variety. In Europe concrete rail- 
road sleepers have been tried with success. In the more recent 
ones a strengthening frame of iron is imbedded within the con- 
crete. Concrete is, in general terms, a mortar made with cement 
instead of lime. The railroad sleepers do not support the rails 
directly; wooden blocks are placed between the rail and sleeper 
to suppress the jarring. In Washington, D. C., concrete piling 
has been used in the construction of new barracks. The ground 
was alternately wet and dry, so that wooden piles would not be 
durable. If the ground is compact, a steel or iron tube with a 
steel point is driven down to the requisite depth and is with- 
drawn, and the hole is filled with concrete rammed down. In 
less consistent soil the tube is provided with a pointed end made 
of concrete. After driving the tube down to its place, concrete 
is poured into it little by little, with constant ramming, and the 
tube is withdrawn as fast as the concrete is in place. In water 
a thin iron jacket surrounds the tube and is clamped to it. This 
jacket descends with it. Its lower edge sooner or later reaches 
impervious soil, when it is unclamped. The inner tube is now 
driven down to the required depth, and concrete is introduced as 
described. The thin metal jacket excludes water and is left in 
Weck — with the hard-rammed stone-like concrete.—Collier’s 
Weekly. 


THE OAK IN A LINE-OF-BATTLE SHip.—Readers beyond middle 
life will remember how proud the nation generally was when, 
upon Sept. 14, 1852, the greatest man-of-war that had ever been 
built was launched from the stocks. She was named the Wind- 
sor Castle, but the “Iron Duke” of Wellington dying at Walmer 
Castle the same day, her designation, at Queen Victoria’s com- 
mand, was changed to the Duke of Wellington. This grand 
‘three-decker ” carried 131 guns, and during the Russian war, 
two years later, served as the late Sir Charles Napier’s flagship. 
She never did actual service after the close of that campaign, but 
lay for years as a receiving-ship in Portsmouth harbor. She has 
now come into some ship-breakers’ hands near Woolwich, and it 
is instructive, after the lapse of more than half a century, to recol- 
lect what a vast amount of English oak was used in her con- 
struction. The Duke of Wellington was of 3,759 tons burden, or, 
in displacement, 6,071 tons. The material consumed in her alone 
represented the produce of 76 acres of oak forest, reckoned at 40 
oak trees, each of an average of 100 years old, to the acre—i. ¢., 
3,040 trees altogether. In addition, her mainmast (a superb 
stick) cost £500 pounds alone, her foremast £380, her mizzen £100 
and her bowsprit and jib-boom £220. Under present cricumstances 
really good English oak is comparatively a very scarce material. 
Had the building of our fleets continued to have been of wood 


instead of iron, where would our much-prized timber have been 
to-day ?>—Building News. 
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Samples of Austrian Wrought-iron Work. 
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Festival Hall and the Cascades: Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cass Gilbert & BE. L. Masqueray, Architects. 











Copyright, 1904, by Louisiana Purchase Exposition Co. 
The American Architect, 
lugust 27, 1904 
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The Brazilian Building. 








The Belgian Building. 


Copyright, 1904, by Louisiana Purchase Exposition Co 























Foreign Government Buildings: Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Gendarmerie Barrack, Arcueil, Seine, France. 


Maurice A. Yvon, Architect. 
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The American Architect, 
fugust 27, 1904 
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